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4 ihn RE are larger birds than the fla- 

mingo, and birds with more brilliant 
plumage, but no other large bird is so 
brightly colored, and no other brightly 
colored bird is so large. In brief, size and 
beauty of plume united reach their maxi- 
mum of development in this remarkable 
bird, while the open nature of its haunts 
and its gregariousness seem specially de- 
signed to display its marked characteristics 
of form and color to the most striking ad- 
vantage. 

When to these more superficial attrac- 
tions is added the fact that little or nothing 
is known of the nesting habits of this sin- 
gular bird, one may, in a measure, at least, 
realize the intense longing of the naturalist, 
not only to behold a flamingo city, —without 
question the most striking sight in the bird 


world,— but, at the same time, to lift the veil 
through which the flamingo’s home life has 
been but dimly seen. 

Flamingos are found in the warmer parts 
of both hemispheres. ‘Two species exist in. 
the Old World, four in the New. Of the 
latter the best-known and most widely dis- 
tributed species is the American flamingo 
(Pheniopterus ruber), ranging from the 
Bahamas and southern Florida to Brazil 
and the Galapagos. It is also more 
brightly colored than any of its congeners. 
It is probable that in no part of the area 
inhabited by this bird is it more abundant 
than in certain Bahama islands. Here the 
vast shallow lagoons and_ far-reaching 
‘swashes ”’ contain an inexhaustible store 
of the small spiral shell (Cer7¢himm) upon 
which it appears to feed exclusively, and 
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afford it a home where, in the absence of 
all other predaceous animals, man alone is 
its only enemy. 

The Bahamas, therefore, are not only the 
best but the nearest ground in which the 
American naturalist may hope to study the 
flamingo during the season of reproduc- 
tion. Indeed, it was in the Bahamas that 
C. J. Maynard, in 1884, and Sir Henry 
Blake, in 1887, first reported, from actual 
observation, the inaccuracy of the story 
that flamingos “straddle” their nests with 
their legs dangling on each side—a myth 
which, originating with Dampier, in 1699, 
had persisted for nearly two hundred years 
in default of more definite information. At 
about the same time Abel Chapman and 
Lord Lilford, through their explorations in 
Spain, relieved the European species from 
the awkward position it had held, in natu- 
ral history literature, at least. None of 
these naturalists, however, appears to have 
established intimate relations with the 
flamingo. Their brief observations were 
made either from a distance or when the 
birds had been frightened from their nests. 
They were not so fortunate as to discover 
young flamingos, nor did they attempt to 
use the camera. To this day, therefore, our 
natural histories are either silent or inac- 
curate concerning the flamingos’ domestic 
affairs. 
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It was in the spring of 1902 that I first 
went to the Bahamas in the interests of the 
American Museum of Natural History to 
form the acquaintance of flamingos. A 
plan long in mind then matured under ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances. Join- 
ing forces with a former secretary of the 
governor of the islands, I was fortunately 
possessed of an ally whose position gave 
him unusual means of securing information 
and of reconnoitering such localities as 
seemed likely to yield the desired results. 
Nevertheless, our expedition, so far as our 
main purpose was concerned, was a failure. 
Flamingos we found in numbers, and even 
villages of the adobe nests that they had 
occupied only a year or two previously ; 
but we did not discover an inhabited city. 
One of the deserted villages that we ex- 
amined covered an area one hundred yards 
long by about thirty yards wide, and con- 
tained, approximately, two thousand of the 
little mud cones which the flamingo erects 
asanest. The site selected was an exposed 
mud flat with virtually no vegetation nearer 
than four hundred yards. Seeing this 
frame, I knew I should never be content 
until I had also seen the picture it once 
held. Indeed, during the ensuing two 
years there was rarely a day when a vision 
of the glories of a flamingo city was not in 
more or less full possession of the field of 
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my fancy, and although it is somewhat in 
advance of my story, I may say at once 
that my most vivid dream was but a 
shadow of the reality. 

The following year found me a willing 
captive to the charms of California bird 
life, but a negro scout, a member of our 
party of the preceding year, was de- 
spatched to report on the movements of the 
flamingos, with a view to facilitating work 
the ensuing season. He was unsuccessful, 
but means to advance my project were 
offered by a correspondent in Nassau who 
placed me in communication with one of 
the twelve white inhabitants of the fla- 
mingos’ island. 

This gentleman proved a friend indeed. 
On the approach of the following nesting 
season, under his directions, scouts were 
again sent out. One after the other they 
became physically or mentally exhausted, 
until “ Peter’ alone was left to continue the 
search. Owing to his perseverance the 
home of the flamingos was finally found. 

At once word was sent to me in southern 
Florida, and in a schooner-yacht, lent for 
the work in view, I started for the scene of 
action. 


Three days should have brought us to 
port and Peter, but it was May 8, 1904, 
when we left Florida, and not till May 17 
that we anchored off our Bahama haven. 
Surely no impatient naturalist was ever 
confronted with nine days filled with more 
adverse conditions. Calms, squalls, head 
winds, contrary currents, shoals, reefs, and 
coral heads— all fell to our lot, while at one 
time the whole expedition seemed threat- 
ened with an untimely end when a negro 
pilot ran us hard and fast aground on a lee 
shore at high tide. It was only a slightly 
higher tide and endless kedging that inch 
by inch drew the G/oria into deeper water. 

Four days later we reached our destina- 
tion, but had scarcely lowered our sails 
when we were attacked by a furious cy- 
clonic rain-storm, which would have 
landed us on a neighboring coral reef had 
it not been for the seamanship of our cap- 
tain, effectively seconded by three anchors 
and by fathoms of stout cable. As it was, 
Peter, now the most important member of 
our party, was capsized offshore in a small 
boat; but, thanks to the low tide and a 
friendly shoal, was spared to lead us to the 
retreat of the flamingos. 
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A rainfall of six inches in two hours, 
however, aroused grave doubts for the 
safety of these inhabitants of the always 
semi-flooded swash, and we tried to believe 
that the storm had not reached their por- 
tion of the island. 

The following morning our voyage was 
resumed. With Peter at the bow or in the 
rigging, we threaded narrow channels and 
crossed broad flats, when tide and wind 
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permitted, and at the end of three days 
took to our small boat to continue our jour- 
ney in water too shallow for the schooner. 
Hours of rowing up endless, unmapped 
creeks, flowing through a depressing waste 
of marl and stubby mangroves, brought us 
at last so near the flamingos’ home that we 
beached the boat and with lowered voices 
proceeded on foot through the mud and 
over the sharp coral rock. 

The rookery lay just the other side of a 
“coppet”’ of bushes and low trees. I ap- 
proached it with an almost painful feeling 
of expectation. Was it possible that within 
a minute or two the vision of years would 
become a reality? Should I actually see 
a thousand or more red-feathered forms 
closely massed in one glowing bed of color, 
building their nests, incubating their eggs, 
or even feeding their young ? 

One whose first knowledge of the glories 
of flamingo life is, perhaps, suggested by this 
article probably cannot fully appreciate the 
abnormal mental condition of the natural- 
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ist whose instinctive desires have been 
sharpened by years of longing and en- 
deavor; neither without a true understand- 
ing of the situation could one measure the 
unfathomable depths of my disappoint- 
ment when, peering cautiously through the 
vegetation, | saw only the dreary swash 
stretching birdless before me. 

“You ‘ain’t see no birds, sir?” replied 
Peter to my inquiry for the rookery; and 


TREAD” 


his surprise at the absence of the “wastly 
numerous hostes’”’ which he had reported 
as occupying this place only a week before 
almost equaled my discouragement in the 
face of this overwhelming failure. 

Our fears were realized. The deluge of 
four days before had played havoc with the 
birds’ homes. Hundreds of nests were 
submerged or washed away, and eggs were 
stranded on mud bars, half buried in oozy 
marl, or still floating on the water. The 
birds had disappeared. 

It was useless to attempt further search 
in this quarter, and in view of the proba- 
bility that other colonies of flamingos, if 
such existed, had suffered a similar disaster, 
work for the present was abandoned, and 
we sailed for Nassau to meet additions to 
our party and to replenish our supplies. 

In the meantime Peter was despatched 
to the region visited in 1902, and great in- 
deed was our joy on returning, two weeks 
later, to learn that the flamingos were 
nesting at this place in unusually large 
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numbers. Being on slightly 
higher ground, they had appa- 
rently not been affected by the 
storm of May 17, since eggs 
were already hatching. 

Wings could not now have borne us 
to the scene rapidly enough. Professor 
Wheeler and Dr. Dahlgren, my associates 
from the Museum, were landed at a settle- 
ment where they could pursue their studies 
of marine life, while Mrs. Chapman and I 
set sail in the Gloria for the flamingos’ 
metropolis. 
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schooner’s two boats, which 
two of the crew and Peter 
rowed or poled against the 


wind, and dragged over muddy 
shoals and coral bars hour after 
hour. It was a trying day’s work, and when, 
late in the afternoon, Peter said we had 
reached our destination, we were fully fif- 
teen miles from the schooner. We did not 
seem to have arrived anywhere. All day we 
had been following broad, shallow creeks, 
which, meeting other creeks, widened at 
intervals into lagoons, while on every side 
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THE NEST 


The birds in the background are fighting 


For the first time since leaving Florida, 
wind and tide favored us. A distance 
which on a former voyage had consumed 
four days was now covered in one, and the 
next morning we reached the nearest point 
to which the schooner could approach the 
rookery. Peter’s assurance that it was “ not 
too berry far” to the flamingos convinced 
us, in the light of past experiences, that 
they were distant at least ten miles, possibly 
more. It was not practicable, therefore, to 
go and return the same day, and, notwith- 
standing the frequent heavy 
rains and tempestuous squalls, 
it was determined to camp near 
the birds. 

Without loss of time 
outfit was embarked in 


our 
the 


the country spread away into the low, flat 
swash, neither land nor water, and utterly 
worthless for everything but flamingos. So 
when Peter announced that our journey 
was ended, we looked out over this hope- 
less country in search of a camp site, to 
find that the narrow, somewhat sandy shore 
of the creek was the only available place 
where one might pitch a tent. It is true 
that from each end of the tent a hand 
could be thrust into the water, but at least 
we had selected the highest available 
ground. 

Even here it was discovered 
that the sand barely covered 
coral rock below. ‘To drive a 
tent-pin effectively was out of 
the question, and our tent was 
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stayed to roots and bushes and to one of 
our boats, which was hauled out to wind- 
ward as an anchor for both tent and fly. 
Incidentally, it proved a capital tank. ‘he 
almost constant rains soon filled it, and we 
had an unlimited supply of fresh water dur- 
ing the eight days of our stay. 

A camp was not made, however, until 
we had investigated the flamingo colony. 
This time, when asked for the whereabouts 
of the birds, Peter pointed to a thin, pink 
strip distant a mile or more across the 
swash! Flamingos, surely, but were they 
nesting ? We lost no time in speculation, 
but started at once to investigate. Ten 
minutes’ wading through shallow water 
brought us so near the now greatly en- 
larged pink band that with a glass the birds 


could be seen unmistakably seated on their 
conical nests of mud, and with an utterly 
indescribable feeling of exultation we ad- 
vanced rapidly to view at short range this 
wonder of wonders in bird lie. 

At a distance of about three hundred 
yards, the wind being from us toward the 
birds, we first heard the honking notes of 
alarm—a wave of deep sourd. Soon the 
birds began to rise, standing on their nests, 
facing the wind, and waving their black- 
and-vermilion wings. As we came a little 
nearer, in stately fashion the birds began to 
move; uniformly, like a great body of 
troops, they stepped slowly forward, black 
pinions waving and trumpets sounding, 
and then, when we were still a hundred and 
fifty yards away, the leaders sprang into the 
air. File after file of the winged host fol- 
lowed. The very earth seemed to erupt 
birds, as flaming masses streamed heaven- 
ward. It was an appalling sight. One of 
the boatmen, with a gift for selecting 
graphic if inelegant terms, said it looked 
“like hell,” and the descriptionisapt enough 
to be set down without impropriety. 

The birds were now all in the air. At the 
moment I should have said that there were 
at least four thousand of them, but a sub- 
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sequent census of nests showed that this 
number should be halved. They flew only 
a short distance to windward, then, swing- 
ing, with set wings sailed over us, a rush- 
ing, fiery cloud. To my intense relief, they 
alighted in a lagoon bordering the western 
edge of the rookery. 

Soon we were among an apparently in- 
numerable lot of close-set mud nests, each 
with its single egg, or, rarely, newly hatched 
chick, doubtless the first young flamingo 
ever seen in its nest by a naturalist. While 
we were standing, half dazed by the 
whole experience, the army of birds which 
had gathered in the lagoon rose, and with 
harsh honkings bore down on us. ‘The ac- 
tion was startling. ‘The birds, in close array, 
came toward us without a waver, and for 
a moment one might well have believed 
they were about to attack; but, with a 
mighty roar of wings and clanging of horns, 
they passed overhead, turned, and on set 
wings shot back to the lagoon. 

Fearing that birds ordinarily so shy 
might, in spite of the claims of parental 
instinct, desert their homes, we lost no time 
in preparing with branches a place near the 
border of the rookery in which my blind 
might be concealed the following day. 

This blind, it should be explained, is 
composed of an umbrella which, opened 
within a long bag of light material, be- 
comes, when attached by its handle to a 
rod driven in the ground, a circular tent 
affording perfect concealment for the bird- 
student and his camera. In conformance 
with Abbott Thayer’s law of protective 
coloring, it has been dyed darkest at the 
top, whence it fades from leaf-green to a 
gray at the bottom, an arrangement which, 
compensating for the unequal distribution 
of skylight, brings top and bottom into a 
uniform tone, and makes the whole affair 
so inconspicuous that, when surrounded in 
part by branches, it is virtually invisible. 

Into this blind I crawled the next morn- 
ing. The birds had left their nests with 
the same orderly, impressive sequence of 
movements shown the preceding after- 
noon, and had gathered in close array in 
the lagoon bordering the egg-dotted rook- 
ery stretching out before me. Mrs. Chap- 
man had gone back to camp. 

The interesting question now was, 
Would the birds return to their nests, the 
nearest of which were about thirty feet 
from me, or would the blind arouse their 
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suspicions ? Twice they rose in a body and 

swept over the rookery, each time alighting 

again in the lagoon. It was a reconnais- 

sance in force, with evidently satisfactory 

results. No signs of danger were detected 

in the rookery, and, in the absence of 

ability to count, the retreat of one figure 

across the swash was as reassuring as the 

approach of two figures had been alarming. 
Without further delay, the birds returned 

to their homes. They came ov foot, a great 

red cohort, marching steadily toward me. 

I felt like a spy in an enemy’s camp. 

Might not at least one pair of the nearly 

four thousand eyes detect something un- 

natural in the newly grown bush almost 

within their city gates? No sign of alarm, 

however, was shown; without confusion, 

and as if trained to 

the evolution, the 

birds advanced with 

stately tread to their 

nests. There was a 

bowing of a forest 

of slender necks as 

each bird lightly 

touched its egg or 
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nest with its bill; then, all talking loudly, 
they stood up on their nests; the black 
wings were waved for a moment, and bird 
after bird dropped forward upon its egg. 
After a vigorous, wriggling motion, de- 
signed evidently to bring the egg into close 
contact with the skin, the body was still, 
but the long neck and head were for a time 
in constant motion, preening, picking up 
material at the base of the nest, dabbling 
in a near-by puddle, or perhaps drinking 
from it, occasionally sparring with one of 
the three or four neighbors within reach, 
when, bill grasping bill, there ensued a 
brief and harmless test of strength. 

In some instances a bird was seen add- 
ing to a nest in which an egg had already 
been deposited. Standing on the nest, it 

would drag up mud 
from the base with 
its bill, which was 
then used to press 
the fresh material 
into place. The feet 
were also of service 
in treading down 
the soft, marly clay. 
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The nests at this side of the rookery were 
below the average in size. Few of them 
reached a height of eight inches, while 
nests in the older part of this city of huts 
measured thirteen inches in height, with a 
diameter of fourteen inches at the top and 
twenty-two at the bottom. ‘The depression 
forming the nest proper was never more 
than an inch in depth, and was without 
lining of any kind. 

Apparently two factors enter into the 
flamingos’ type of architecture: they must 
build where there is mud, and at the same 
time erect a structure high enough to pro- 
tect its contents from any normal rise in the 
water due to tides or rainfall. 

After watching a nesting colony of fla- 
mingosinthe Bahamas for“ nearlyan hour,” 
at a distance of one hundred 
and fifty yards, Sir Henry 
Blake stated that the females 
sat upon the nests while the 
males stood up together, evi- 
dently near by. My dissec- 
tions, however, showed that 
both sexes incubate, while 
continued observation from 
the tent revealed the presence 
of only one bird of the pair in 
the rookery at the same time. 
The bird on the nest was re- 
lieved late in the afternoon 
and early in the morning. ‘The 
one, therefore, which incu- 
bated during the day fed at 
night, and his or her place 
was taken by another which 


A CHICK EATING 
ITS SHELL 


had been feeding during the day. Or, as 
eter put at ~ I do ink, sir, dat. when 
de lady fillymingo leave de nest, den de 
gen’leman fillymingo take her place, sir; 
NeSyacit ’ 

Morning and evening, then, there was 
much activity in the rookery. Single birds, 
or files of as many as fifty, were almost 
constantly arriving and departing, coming 
from and radiating to every point of the 
compass. 

Flamingos in flight resemble no other 
bird known to me. With legs and neck 
fully outstretched, and the comparatively 
small wings set half-way between bill and 
toes, they look as if they might fly back- 
ward or forward with equal ease. They 
progress more rapidly than a heron, and, 
when hurried, fly with a sing- 
ular serpentine motion of the 
neck and body, as if they were 
crawling in the air. 

As noon approached, one 
by one the birds disposed 
themselves for sleep. ‘The 
long necks were arranged in 
sundry coils and curves, the 
heads tucked snugly beneath 
the feathers of the back, and, 
for the first time, there was 
silence in the red city. Sud- 
denly—one could never tell 
whence it came—the honk- 
ing alarm-note was given. In- 
stantly, and with remarkable 
effect, the snake-like necks 
shot up all over the glowing 
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bed of color before me, transforming it 
into a writhing mass of flaming serpents ; 
then, as the alarm-note continued and was 
taken up by a thousand throats, the birds, 
like a vast congregation, with dignified 
precision of movement, gravely arose, 
pressing their bills into the nests to assist 
themselves. 

Under circumstances of this kind the 
birds rarely left their nests, and it was 
dificult to determine the cause of their 
alarm. Often, doubtless, it was baseless, 
but at times it was due to a circling turkey- 
buzzard, the gaunt ogre of flamingodom, 
which, in the absence of the parent birds, 
eats not only eggs but nestlings. 

Possibly some slight sound from my tent, 
where, with ill-controlled excitement, I was 
making photograph after photograph, may 
have occasioned the deep-voiced, warning 
huh-huh-huh. 

I had so often fruitlessly stalked these 
wary birds across the swash that I was 
tempted to step out from my blind and 
address a word of triumph to the assembled 
multitude ; but so sudden an alarm might 
not only have caused the destruction of 
many eggs, but might have resulted in the 
birds deserting their homes. Consequently, 
several hours after entering the blind, Mrs. 
Chapman, by arrangement, returned, the 
birds retreated to the lagoon, and I left my 
hiding-place without their being the wiser. 

Encouraged by this surprisingly success- 
ful attempt to study these wary birds at 
close range, I determined to enter the very 
heart of their city. Consequently, when, at 
our approach the following morning, the 
birds left their nests, the blind was hur- 
riedly moved from its position at the border 
of the rookery to a point near its center, 
where a buttonwood-bush afforded it some 
concealment. 

Nests were now within arm’s-reach; the 
blind itself covered an abandoned one. It 
seemed wholly beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability that the birds would take their places 
so near me; but, as before, the departure 
of my assistant was the signal to advance. 
The great red army, with clanging of 
horns, again approached, reached, and this 
time surrounded me. I was engulfed in 
color and clarionings. ‘The wildest ima- 
gination could not have conceived of so 
thrilling an experience. Seated on the de- 
serted nest, | myself seemed to have be- 
come a flamingo. 
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The blind, strange to say, aroused no 
suspicion. Without hesitation and with 
evident recognition of their home, the 
splendid creatures reoccupied their nests. 
For a time I feared detection. It was im- 
possible to look from the blind in any di- 
rection without seeming to meet the glance 
of a dozen yellow-eyed birds at my thresh- 
old. Fortunately, the uproar of their united 
voices was so great that the various sounds 
made in the manipulation of my two cam- 
eras were barely audible even to my ears. 
With the wind in the right quarter, this 
honking chorus could be plainly heard at 
our camp. The adults utter three distinct 
calls, all goose-like in character. The usual 
note of the young bird is a whistling crow. 

The birds of this portion of the rookery 
had evidently begun to nest at an earlier 
date than those in the section before vis- 
ited. Many of the nests contained an egg 
from which the chick was emerging, and 
in others were young evidently several 
days old; while birds which had left the 
nest were running about with their parents. 

On leaving the shell, and before the 
plumage was dry, some chicks had suff- 
cient strength to respond to their evidently 
instinctive sense of fear. At my approach 
they crawled to the edge of the nest and 
dropped over to the ground or water below, 
though beyond this they could progress but 
little. Chicks a day old jumped nimbly 
from the nest and ran or swam rapidly 
away. On subsequent days it became ne- 
cessary to enter my blind with caution, to 
avoid frightening the young in the near-by 
nests. At the best, some would leave their 
homes and scurry away, but they returned 
to the place of their birth apparently in re- 
sponse to a call uttered by the parent as it 
stood on or near the deserted nest. ‘The lit- 
tle chick reached the top of the nest unaided 
by the parent bird, using its bill, feet, and 
wings in the effort. The thumb and index- 
finger are both provided with a somewhat 
recurved nail, which in this connection 
may be functional. The parents evidently 
recognized their own offspring, and when 
a youngster lost his way his nape was 
promptly pinched by every old bird within 
whose reach he came, a method which 
was effective in keeping him on the move 
until he found his own home. 

The young stay in the nest until they are 
three or four days old. During this time 
they are brooded by the parents, one or the 
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other of which is always in attendance. 
With a bill as large as their nestling’s body, 
it was of special interest to observe how the 
latter would be fed. The operation is 
clearly shown in an accompanying photo- 
graph. What in effect is regurgitated clam 
broth is taken drop by drop from the tip of 
the parent’s bill. At times the bird, standing 
above its chick, leans over and feeds it, 
or, while brooding, asnowy 
head is pushed out from a 
vermilion wing, and with a 
swan-like movement the 
neck is gracefully curvedas 
the food is administered. 

This is the young bird’s 
first meal. His next at- 
tempts at eating are of spe- 
cial interest. It will be ob- 
served that the bill in a 
newly hatched flamingo 
bears small resemblance to 
the singular, decurved or- 
gan of the adult. In the 
chick the bill is short and 
straight, with no hint of 
future curvature; and at 
this stage of its existence 
the bird feeds in a manner 
wholly unlike that em- 
ployed by the old birds. It 
picks up its food. The sec- 
ond meal, then, consists 
of bits of the egg-shell 
whence the chick has lately emerged. This 
bone-forming matter evidently now takes 
the place of the Cerithium shells which the 
parents seem to find essential to their well- 
being. 

When the bird is about three weeks old 
the bill first shows signs of convexity, and 
the bird now feeds after the singular man- 
ner of the adult, standing on its head, as it 
were, the maxilla, or upper half of the 
bill, being nearly parallel with the ground. 
Contrary to the rule among birds, the lower 
portion of the bill is immovable, but the 
upper portion, moving rapidly, forces little 
jets of water from each side of the base of 
the bill, washing out the sand and the mud 
through the strainers with which the sides 
of the bill are beset, and leaving the shells 
on which the bird subsists. Or, as Peter 
expressed it : “It seems to me, sir, when de 
fillymingo feed dat de upper lip do all de 
wuk, sir, when he chomp, chomp, chomp, and 
grabble in de mud.” 
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Young flamingos taken from the rookery 
for further study subsequently gave an 
apparently instinctive exhibit of a charac- 
teristic habit of the adult bird when feed- 
ing. As I have said, the old birds live on 
a small spiral shell and its contents. ‘This 
food is always obtained under water which 
may reach to the bird's body. When the 
shells are apparently embedded in the marl, 


YOUNG FLAMINGOS FEEDING AFTER THE MANNER OF 
GROWN BIRDS 


the feeding bird loosens them by a treading 
motion. It is the flamingos’ one undigni- 
fied action. Birds thus occupied seem to 
be engaged in some ridiculous kind of jig, 
which they dance with head and neck 
submerged. 

Exactly the same performance was in- 
dulged in by the young birds, which, when 
given a pan of rice and water, soon danced 
the rice from off the bottom in order that 
it might be more readily secured. 

The routine of camp life was now defi- 
nitely established. The mornings were 
passed in the blind, the afternoons in the 
preparation of specimens, and the evenings 
were given to the interminable task of re- 
filling plate-holders. 

Daily squalls threatened to blow our 
poorly stayed tent into the creek, and con- 
tinued rains rapidly decreased the extent 
of visible land about us. Nevertheless, we 
were not unduly inconvenienced by the 
weather. 


YOUNG FLAMINGOS IN THE POSE OF GROWN BIRDS 


The flamingos were less fortunate. The 
evidently excessive rainfall had flooded 
even the comparatively high ground on 
which their rookery was placed. Some 
nests were submerged (my own particular 
nest had already crumbled before the un- 
accustomed usage to which it had been sub- 
jected), and all were surrounded by water. 
The necessity of erecting a structure of 
some height was thus plainly demonstrated. 

This second catastrophe to a nesting 
colony emphasized the adverse climatic 
conditions with which flamingos have to 
contend during the nesting season. Lay- 
ing but one egg, it is probable that under 
favorable circumstances they can barely 
hold their own, and it is therefore to be 
deplored that man should be numbered 
among their enemies. 

To my regret, our search for flamingos 
so widely advertised the location of the 
rookery among the negroes of the island 
that more than a dozen expeditions were 
planned to visit it for young birds. 

Fresh meat is rarer than pink 
pearls in the outer Bahama isl- 
ands. Young flamingos are 
excellent eating, and are, con- 


sequently, much sought after. As a result 
of this persecution on the nesting-ground, 
they are steadily diminishing in numbers, 
and the passage of a law designed to pro- 
tect them is greatly to be desired. 

Our camp site was now barely habi- 
table, and it became obvious that if the 
rains continued we should soon be afloat. 
Confidence in the life-preserving qualities 
of our pneumatic mattresses permitted us 
to sleep undismayed by the /af, Zap of wa- 
ters at our threshold; but more valuable, 
almost, than life itself were our photo- 
graphic plates and specimens, and it was 
therefore determined to break camp and 
return to the schooner. In spite of the 
disagreeable surroundings, the swash was 
left reluctantly. My work, however, was 
virtually ended. I had enjoyed an ex- 
perience unparalleled in the annals of 
ornithology, had made twelve dozen pho- 
tographs and pages of detailed notes, 
and had secured material adequate to 
represent the home life of flamingos in a 

group to be exhibited in the 
Museum which had intrusted 
me with this mission to a little- 
known country. 
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